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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Reminiscences of a Summer Tour. 
Ill. 


THE CONCERT SEASON IN LONDON—PERFORMANCES OF 
THE SACRED HARMONIC AND THE NEW PHILHAR- 


MONIC SOCIETIES IN EXETER HALL—CHARITY CHIL-~ 


DREN’S CONCERT IN ST. PAUL'S. e 


However familiar with the fact, it cannot but 
seem to an American, on his first visit to England, 
a somewhat curious and incongruous custom to 
enter upon the gayeties of the metropolis with 
the advent of Summer. At the time when, at 
home, all thoughts of concerts are banished, and 
they who can are escaping to the coolness of the 
seashore, there, inversely, the multitude rush 
into the seething vortex of the town. Happily 
the physical infirmities of the sky are such as, at 
all times effectually to interpose a veil betwixt the 
earth and the fires of the Summer sun. As for the 
rest, one can well put up with the inconveniences 
of the climate and the sooty air, in the rare en- 
joyment of such music as is daily and nightly 
offered by one or another of the various associa- 
tion for which London is so famous. 

I was just in time for the best of them. The 
announcement of the “Creation,” to be per- 
formed at Exeter Hall by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, on the evening after my arrival, seemed 
@ particular good fortune. I was early in my 
seat, for, in a new place, I must needs be in time 
to lose nothing. The sundry little preliminaries 
of the players are not without their interest. 
The busy individuals who glide in through side- 
doors, bent beneath piles of books, which they 
throw down upon the stage’as if armfuls of wood 
—the half dozen nervous gentlemen who seem 
to doubt the ability of the double-basses to keep 
in tune till the concert begins, and the dapper 
little man with a shiny bald head who mcessantly 





cuffs the ears of the kettle drums, by way of pre- 
lude, all claim my sympathy and tender regard. 
At length the inrushing of the chorus and or- 
chestra and the bustle of immediate preparation 
find me in the full mood for enjoyment. 

Oratorio is undoubtedly better understood and 
performed in London than anywhere else. The 
band and chorus on this occasion numbered some 
700, and was conducted by the infallible Costa. 
There was a unity and ease in the movement of 
this vast force, combined with such completeness 
of detail as implied a full comprehension on the 
part of all, of the subject and its treatment, and 
which put the audience at once at their ease, and 
in a frame most fit to feel the power and grandeur 
of the music. Here, too, one’s enthusiasm is 
wrought up to that degree that he will acknowl- 
edge the fidelity and force of the descriptive pas- 
sages with which, in its instrumentation, this 
great work abounds. Most manifestly is the tread 
of wild beasts heard in the forests; and, not less 
plainly, the lowing of kine and hum of insects in 
the meadows. So, too, one is almost impressed 
with the belief that he sees, not to say hears, in 
the still night the rising of the moon, with such 
delicacy is the meaning of the enthusiastic com- 
poser interpreted by the instruments. But it is 
in the effect of the full chorus that the excel- 
lence of material and the discipline and drill of 
this Society appear. I am one of those who think 
numbers are essential to the effectual rendering 
of the great works in Symphony and Oratorio. 
I am aware there is a question on this point. 
With us, indeed, the difficulty of obtaining mate- 
rial of the right sort in sufficient force, might 
well lead to doubt. But compare the meagre 
effects of a half-appointed band, however excel- 
lent, in any of the works of acknowledged great- 
ness, with that produced by the London societies, 
and the difference will at once be felt. In the 
latter we notice a satisfactory fullness and opu- 
lence, which depends not so much upon an in- 
crease of force as on the volume of sound pro- 
duced, and, at the same time, properly controlled. 
And this is as evident in the most delicate pian- 
issimo passages, as when a torrent of sound is let 
logse on a sforzando. In the orchestra proper, 
an abundance of strings tends to subdue the rage 
so inherent in the brass, while they stand ready, 
when required, to swell the power of the whole 
band. 

This leads me to remark upon a performance 
of the New Philharmonic Society, which oc- 
curred a few evenings subsequent to that I have 
just described, and in the same place. The con- 
struction of this orchestra is as follows, viz: 1st 
violins, 24 ; 2d do. 20; violas, 14; violoncellos 14; 
bassos, 14; harps, 3; flutes, 4; oboes, 4; clari- 





nets, 4; bassoons, 4; horns, 4; trumpets, 2) 
trombones, 3; ophicleide, 1; tympani, cymbals, 
et cetera. Here it will be seen are eighty-six 
strings. This is given out to be the largest con- 
cert orchestra in Europe. 

The programme (I find by my memoranda), 
on the night I was present, comprised Lryp- 
PAINTNER’S Cantata, the “ Widow of Nain ;” the 
“ Jupiter” Symphony; Macrarren’s overture 
(Don Carlos), Der Freyschiitz, and MreNnpDELs- 
somn’s First “ Walpurgis Night.” It ill becomes 
me to attempt a criticism of these performances, 
after the manner of the critics, and after so long 
atime. It has been my custom, however, on oc- 
casions like this, to note down my impressions at 
the time, and from them I now quote. The 
Cantata was not satisfactory, though it was con- 
ducted by Lindpaintner himself, and it is to be 
supposed, therefore, was rendered with truth and 
fidelity. Perhaps it is impossible to follow in the 
path so thoroughly trodden by the master spirits 
of Oratorio and not imitate their style and bor- 
row unconsciously their thoughts. Be this true 
or not, I could not rid myself of the idea that 
the choruses, in this work, which are its most ef- 
fective parts, are better done (the spirit of them 
at any rate) in the “Mount of Olives,” and the 
Oratorios of HANDEL. In the “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony, the training of the orchestra under Costa 
was abundantly manifest. The difficult passages 
in the first movement were taken with unerring 
accuracy. In the Andante the nice gradations of 
light and shadow, on the just observance of 
which its peculiar beauty depends, seemed 
thoroughly appreciated by all. There seemed to 
exist on the part of the instruments of every 
class a courteous deference of each to the other. 
There was no undue ambition of the strings to 
outshine the wood, or of the brass to overpower 
all. Resulting from this was that perfect fusion 
and commingling of each component part that to- 
gether produced the grand and beautiful whole. 
In the brilliant but most difficult Finale, the pre- 
cision was that of a single instrument. 

The First Walpurgis Nacht is one of the most 
strange of Goethe’s singularly wild fancies. It is 
largely imbued with those unnatural superstitions 
that so much delight the German mind. Men- 
delssohn, of all others, can best interpret the 
eccentric genius of this poet. In the present 
instance he seems to have surpassed himself. 
The music is, in the highest degree, descriptive 
as well as imaginative, portraying vividly the 
spirit of the verse. It was exceedingly well 
rendered by both voices and instruments, the 
lights and shadows with which the music abounds, 
being as clearly defined as colors on canvas. 
Imagine the impetuosity of the chorus of 600 let 
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loose in the following passage which occurs mid- 
way in the piece: 
“ Come with torches brightly flashing, 


Rush along with billets clashing; 
Through the night gloom lead and follow 
In and out each rocky hollow; 


Owls and ravens 

Howl with us, and scare the cravens.” 
It reminds one strongly (and yet is no imitation) 
of those fine descriptive passages in the “ Mount 
of Olives,” where the blood-thirsty soldiers come 
suddenly upon the footsteps of the Son of God. 
Again, in the ery of the Christian guard, com- 
mencing 

Help my comrades! &c., 

are heard, at first, the most startling and demo- 
niac crashes of discord and harmony intermingled 
—these subside and diminish gradually, as the 
spirit of the verse changes, till, at length, in the 
ultimate triumph of faith over error, which is 
shadowed forth in the mysterious Chant of Druids 
and heathen people, the music melts in a soft and 
ravishing dream of harmony. The final chorus, 
in the words: 

“ Unclouded now the flame is bright; 


Though foes may cloud or quell our light, 
Thy light shall shine forever,” 


has not its superior in the sublimest flights of 
Beethoven or Handel. 

But what shall be said of the closing Overture 
—the ever fresh and beautiful Der Freyschiilz ! 
How tenderly, at the opening, the mellifluous 
horns take up the theme! How eagerly, yet 
tremblingly, is it received into the family of 
strings, and sustained till its adoption by the 
whole orchestral community! With what earn- 
estness—fury even—is it borne on in triumph in 
the final exciting crashes of the full band! It 
was a fitting close to so sumptuous a feast. 

I find on reyiewing my written impressions of 
these concerts that they deal largely in superla- 
tives. But I cannot see one that, in justice to 
my real feelings, I could retract. There is a 
serious drawback, however, to the full enjoyment 
of things so excellent in themselves. It is the 
total unfitness of the place in which these per- 
formances are given. Exeter Hall deserves to 
become a by-word among the nations. That it 
should, for so long a period, have been suffered to 
mar the best of music, is a mystery that cannot 
It is still the only public concert 
room of any capacity in London.* 

I did not fail to be present at the Annual Con- 
cert for the benefit of the Charity Children, 
which takes place about the first of June in each 
year. Eight thousand children were to sing in 
unison beneath the dome of St. Paul’s. Haydn, 
it will be remembered, once expressed himself as 
having been much affected by the music on an 
occasion of this kind. The little choristers are 
disposed on benches, which are arranged in a 
semi-circular form beneath the dome, and rise 
abruptly toa great height. In front and partly 
under the dome, are the reserved seats for the 
audience. Behind these, also, are placed rows of 
benches, extending back to the extreme end of 
the nave. All of them were filled, the number 


easily be solved. 


* It may be stated here that about this time, (May 
1853) the directors of the New Philharmonic Society 
announced that arrangements had, at length, been made 
for the erection of a building, to be called the “New 
Philharmonic Hall,” which was to be of appropriate 
architecture, and finished so as to be opened to the pub- 
lic the next year. Whether this so desirable end has 
been accomplished does not appear. 











of listeners being estimated at 20,000. At a 
given signal, the children rose and sang in unison 
the Hundredth Psalm, accompanied by the organ. 
The effect was indeed grand and unique. The 
sounds seemed at first to ascend and soar aloft— 
then to be echoed and re-echoed in the huge 
dome and thrown back upon the ear with almost 
overwhelming power. From this abundance of 
reverberation all distinctness and articulation 
was, of course, lost. It was not music, so much 
as the glorification of sound. I could liken it to 
nothing so much as the surging of the sea in a 
storm. 
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[From the Fireside Journal.] 
Piano-Forte Making. 

Aside from the carving and varnishing of the 
outside which come rather under the head of cabi- 
net making, the excellence, of the piano-forte 
depends upon four things. First, the framing or 
contrivance for maintaining the tension of the 
strings, on which depends the quality of keeping 
in tune. Second, the wires or stringing. Third, 
the sound board and cavity. Fourth, the “ac- 
tion,” or mechanism for striking the wires and 
stopping the vibrations produced by the strokes. 

When hammers were substituted for the quills 
of the harpsichord it required stouter wires to 
resist the blows, and the stouter wires exerting a 
greater strain upon the frame soon distorted it 
marvellously. Some of the early pianos may now 
be seen in the garrets of ancient houses excruciat- 
ingly twisted. To keep the instrument in tune it 
was necessary to prevent the distortion by 
strengthening the frame, and this was one of the 
greatest difficulties and the last to be overcome. 
Within the horizontal case—we are now speaking 
of the horizontal square piano—was placed a 
strongly braced en 20 frame, made of the stiff- 
est plank, “glued up” in layers, and having two 
specially solid masses, the upper sides of which 
were of two layers of the toughest oak, the grain 
of one layer running at right angles with that of 
the other. One of those solid ends was called the 
pin-plank, into which were driven the iron pins to 
which the wires were attached, the other was the 
wrestplank, into which were inserted the wrests or 
tuning pins to bring the wires to the right pitch. 
In leaving each of these planks the wires passed 
over slightly raised bridges which determined the 
sounding length of each. The bridge next to the 
pin plank rested on the thin sound board which 
extended over the whole cavity except where it 
was cut to let the hammers pass up to the wires. 
This is still the general plan of the framing, but 
by adopting a cast iron plate to cover the entire 
top of the frame, screwed firmly on to both wrest- 

lank and pin-plank the latter has been reduced 
in size without losing strength. The attachment 

ins are fastened only in the iron, leaving room 
or an extension of the cavity and sound board 
underneath ; and the wrest-pins at the other end 
gain stability by having the support of both wood 
and iron. Whole iron frames, strengthened by bars 
a over and parallel to the strings and some- 
times also transversely, are used for grand and 
upright pianos. In grand pianos these bars are 
bolted at intervals to the strong trusswork under- 
neath the cavity. The importance of this will be 
seen when it is considered that the one hundred 
and sixty and odd wires of a seven octave grand, 
at concert pitch, exert a force to collapse or crush 
its frame equal to the weight of 25,000 pounds. 
By the judicious combination of wood and iron 
this great enemy to keeping in tune has been sub- 
stantially conquered. 

This great oo yma. which seems now so 
much a matter of course, was exceedingly slow in 
being made. Manvfacturers and critics of musi- 
cal instruments seemed to think that because there 
was no iron about a violin there must be none 
about a piano; and when small plates and bars 
were first used to strengthen the frame, they fan- 
cied the tone was injured—The earliest whole 
iron frame that has come to our knowledge was 
that already referred to ordered by Count Eusta- 





hieve, the Russian Consul, at New York. 

hough this improvement was patented by Mr. 
Babcock, it did not come directly into general use, 
owing raga | to the difficulty of getting the 
large plate with its braces pwn! proportioned 
to endure its own strain of shrinkage. Partial 
iron plates for the pin-plank were first adopted. 
It was not till a quite recent date that the entire 
and elegant iron plates we now see came into 
general use under the lead of Jonas Chickering. 
Although whole iron frames were made in Paris 
by Messrs Pleyel, in 1827, they do not appear to 
have been at all successful in Europe, for an able 
critic of the World’s Exhibition in the London 
Journal of Arts speaks of the iron frame in Mr. 
Chickering’s Piano there exhibited as a novelty 
and a “ bold experiment.” 

The wire used for stringing pianos was at first 
entirely of brass. The larger and longer the 
wire the lower the note at any given tension. To 
save length and tension for the lower bass notes, 
the wires were made bigger by having small wire 
wound round them. The range of the notes was 
at first only five octaves, and both the upper and 
lower ones were particularly feeble and thin, the 
bass being little Petter than noise and the upper 
treble not much but a squeak, while the centre 
had much sweetness. Steel wire was first substi- 
tuted for the brass at the upper end of the scale. 
Then steel wire, still wrapped with copper or 
brass, was introduced into the bass. With this 
improvement of the wire, the makers were en- 
couraged to extend the scale up and down so as 
to make it first six and then seven octaves, and 
what was most important in this increase, the en- 
larged room necessary to accommodate the new 
strings, added marvellously both to the sweetness 
and power of the instrument. Brass or copper 
wire is now little used even for wrapping, the 
lower notes being made of steel wire wrapped 
with iron.—For aheg time all the first makers in 
the world including ours, got their steel wire at 
the established of Mr. Webster, at Penn near 
Birmingham. Those in Boston are now almost 
entirely supplied from the manafactory of Icha- 
bod Washburn at Worcester, his wire being found 
superior to the imported. 

The tone of the piano depends upon the cavity 
and the sound board. The pungent bolts of sound 
darted from the tense strings upon the ear would 
be painful or intolerable rather than pleesing, if 
they were not enveloped in an atmosphere of re- 
sonance, or did not have a full flood of general 
tone to keep up the continuity and fill the ear. 
Thé impulses of the naked wires are but the 
bones of the skeleton. There must be something 
to put on flesh and round it to the lines of beauty. 
This is done by the vibration of elastic wood on a 
sufficient body of air partially confined. The 
sound board of the piano in this country is made 
of the clearest spruce, sawed across the grain or 
annual layers of the tree. As single boards sawed 
in this way cannot be obtained of sufficient width, 
several are nicely glued together. The sound 
board when finished is about one-fifth of an inch 
thick, a little thicker in front and thinner at the 
back side, and strengthened to prevent war ing 
and cracking by light ribs of the same stuff sea 
crosswise to the under side of it. It is firmly 
20 to the frame except at the side next the 

ammers. The enlargement of the cavity and 
extension of the sound board have been the great 
source of improvement in the tone of pianos. It 
is in this department of the business, however, 
that most remains to be discovered and done. 
The great difference in the volume and sweet- 
ness of the tone of different instruments must be 
due almost entirely to differences in the condi- 
tions of the cavity and sound board, but exactly 
what these differences are, neither the makers 
nor scientific connoisseurs can tell us. Air being 
always nearly the same and having been tried in 
cavities of all sizes, the greatest hope of improve- 
ment seems to lie in changing the quality of the 
sound board. Wood, as now used, appears to be 
superior to elastic metals or glass. The varieties 
of wood, however, have by no means been exhaus- 
ted. But we now have a light elastic substance, 
which may be made to assume any required de- 
gree of hardness, and which like wood has no 
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sonorousness of its own to interfere with that of 
the wires. Why then should not the hard rubber, 
properly vulcanized, make a good sound board 
for the Piano. If it should prove equally favor- 
able to the tone, it will be superior to wood, be- 
cause it will not be at all affected by the hygro- 
metric condition of the atmosphere. 

The mechanism by which the will of the player 
takes effect on the wires of the Piano-Forte, was 
at first more defective than any other part. As 
regarded any one note the blow of the hammer 
was an improvement on the scratch of the quill, 
but the hammer when struck forcibly was liable to 
rebound and strike again, and when this occurred 
in the time of the next note there was confusion 
worse confounded. When the hammer had fall- 
en, also, it would not strike again till the key was 
allowed to rise to its resting place, and thus time 
was lost. There was, besides, more or less noise 
made by the mechanism itself. By about the be- 
ginning of the present century all this had been 
remedied by the ingenuity of the London makers, 
and their mechanism, which was adopted on the 
European continent, and has been generally cop- 
ied in this, is called the English action. The al- 
most innumerable alterations or modifications that 
have been proposed or patented amount to nothing 
essential. 

The principal parts of this mechanism are com- 
monly named the key-lever, the jack, the fly or 
hopper, the under-hammer, the hammer, the 
back-catch, and the damper with its lever. The 
key-lever rests on a rounded fulcrum just behind 
the name board, the further end always prepon- 
derating when left to itself. It is secured in its 
position by smooth pins which do not hinder any 
required motion, and it is prevented from making 
any noise when it comes in contact with the frame 
or the damper lever by the interposition of soft 
woolen cloth. The jack is a small L shaped piece 
of wood firmly attached to the key-lever towards 
its back end. To its lower part a smaller upright 
piece called the fly or hopper, is joined by a del- 
icate hinge of vellum. On one side this fly is 
kept to the right position by a minute set screw in 
the top of the jack, and on the other is a delicate 
wire spring to restore it when pushed off. The 
purpose of this fly is to hit the little attachment 
called the under-hammer, and immediately slip off 
on producing motion. The under-hammer trips 
the hammer near its fulcrum and throws it up 
with a jump. Wher it returns, its head is caught 
by an ingenious fixture on the further end of the 
key-lever called the back-catch. Here it is 
wedged in just sufficiently to keep it from re- 
bounding upon the wire, ready to jump again at 
the slightest motion of the key. As the wire for 
some time after being struck does not cease from 
its vibration and it is often desirable to soften if 
not check it altogether before proceeding to the 
next note, every wire has resting upon it, just 
above the point where the hammer strikes it, a 
damper, a little bit of wood faced with soft cloth 
or felt. This is attached a little way back to an 
upright wire standing upon a lever which is tilted 
up by the key-lever. The moment therefore 
that the key rises by the pressure of the finger, 
the damper falls upon the wire and deadens its vi- 
bration. By means of pedals the whole or a part 
of the dampers may be kept up so as to give more 
loudness. 

Such is the action commonly employed in the 
square piano. In the grand piano, a more com- 
plicated action, invented by Sebastian Erard, is 
generally used. It strikes a heavier blow. In the 
upright piano the action is modified to suit differ- 
ent position of the strings. Among the modifica- 
tions of the common action most popular is that of 
dispensing with the under-hammer and letting the 
fly or hopper take effect immediately upon the tail 
of the hammer. There are various contrivances 
to cause the hammer to strike a succession of blows 
without raising the finger from the key, which it 
would be tedious to describe. The excellence 
of the action depends more upon the perfection of 
the workmanship than upon any superiority which 
one of these mechanical arrangements has over 
another. The ordinary action when made with 
exactness and finish will never fail to answer the 
demands of any but miraculous players. 





he judicious application of machinery to the 
roduction of minute parts of the piano, has 
rought this branch of the business very nearly 
to perfection, and gives an exactitude, or, as the 
mineralogists would say, an isomorphousness which 
hand labor could never effect. The jacks, hop- 
pers, under-hammers, ete., are made in long strips 
and cut apart by machines which give them per- 
fect equality and fit. 





The English Glee. 


The glee may be considered as peculiar to En- 
gland. Other countries may afford scattered spe- 
cimens of this description of music, but it is in this 
country only that it has engaged the attention of 
the most distinguished composers. Almost every 
English musician of eminence has written glees; 
and men of great genius have devoted themselves 
exclusively to their production. Hence we are in 
possession of a body of vocal harmony, which 
furnishes one of the most elegant and refined of 
our social recreations. 

The word glee, as indicating a particular form 
of musical composition, appears to have been first 
used in a work published by Playford, in 1667, 
consisting of “ Dialogues, Glees, Ayres, and Bal- 
lads, of two, three, and four voices.” Burney 
defines a glee, in its original sense to be, “a song 
of three or more parts, upon a gay or merry sub- 
ject, in which all the voices begin and end together, 
singing the same words:” and he adds, “ when 
subjects of fugue or imitation occur, and the com- 
position is more artificial than simple counterpoint, 
it less resembles a glee than a madrigal, which it 
might with more propriety be called, if the words 
are serious; for a serious glee seems a solecism, and 
a direct contradiction in terms: the word glee, in 
Saxon, German, and English dictionaries, ancient 
and modern, implying mirth, merriment, and, in 
old authors, music itself.” This definition of the 
glee, in its oldest form, establishes the distinction 
between the cheerful glee and the catch. Both 
are songs in three or more parts, upon gay sub- 
jects; but, in the one, the voices begin and end 
together, while, in the other, they take up their 
parts in succession, and the words generally re- 
ceive some quaint or ludicrous meaning from the 
manner in which they are broken and caught up 
by the different singers. But Burney overlooks 
the true distinction between the curious glee and 
the madrigal. The madrigal was intended to be 
sung by the whole of a convivial party, or as many 
as could make any use of the music-books, which 
were handed round the table; and this, which 
Morley describes as the original mode of perform- 
ing madrigals, has been continued to the present 
time by the Madrigal Society. When pieces 
were composed, in order to be sung by two, three, 
or four persons, for the entertainment of the rest 
of the company, they were called dialogues, catch- 
es, and glees, or two, three, or four-part songs. 
This species of vocal harmony of a single voice 
to each part, at first chiefly confined to subjects of 
a lively character, and of a simpler construction 
and more rhythmical melody than the madrigals, 
was found by degrees to be adapted to a greater 
range of subjects, and capable of more elaborate 
treatment; and hence the apparent anomaly of the 
serious glee. But a serious ~ could not with 
propriety be called a madrigal. There is this es- 
sential distinction between them, that the one is a 
piece of choral harmony, while the other is for 
single voices. A madrigal might (though with 
diminished effect) be sung by single voices; but 
a glee could not be sungasachorus. The appar- 
ent solecism in the phrase, “serious glee,” is one 
of a thousand instances of a word coming to 
receive an acceptation different from its original 
meaning. Glee, as a musical term, means a piece 
for three, four, or five single voices, unaccompan- 
ied by any instrument, without reference to the 
subject of the words. As this species of com- 

osition was more and more cultivated, the subjects 

came more various; and we have glees of a 
pathetic, grand, and (as in the case of Webbe’s 
‘‘ When winds breathe soft,” and Callcott’s “ O 
snatch me swift,”) even devotional character. 
The style of the glee, of course, depends on the 
subject of the words; but it may be remarked in 





general, that it is a medium between the style of 
the church and that of the theatre; the serious 
glee never being so grave as the anthem, nor the 
cheerful glee so light as the theatrical chorus or 
concerted piece. A glee may, without impro- 
priety, be accompanied on the piano-forte, for the 
sake of facilitating its performance and sustaining 
the pitch of the voices; but, if the accompani- 
ment is florid, or essential to the harmony or con- 
tinuity of the music, then the piece is not properly 
a glee (though sometimes called so) but a vocal 
trio, quartet, or quintet. We even find, in our 
operas, concerted pieces accompanied by the 
orchestra, called glees; but this use of the term 
is quite erroneous.—Hogarth. 


> 


English Opera—Sir H. R. Bishop. 


The weight of the English school of dramatic 
music, since the beginning of the present century, 
has rested chiefly on the shoulders of Mr. Brsnop. 
From the death of Storace in 1796, to the com- 
mencement of Mr. Bishop’s career, in 1806, the 
composers for the theatre were MaAzzinGut, 
Reeve, and BrauaAm. Paul and Virginia, The 
Turnpike-gate, and several other operas, were com- 
posed by Mazzinghi and Reeve jointly ; and the 
most favorite pieces in The Cabinet, The English 
Fleet, Kais, and The Devil's Bridge were com- 
posed by Braham. These operas contained many 
elegant and pleasing airs, and were very popular 
for atime; but they were unable to supersede 
the works of Arne, Arnold, Storace, and Dibdin, 
which still keep their place as stock-pieces in all 
our theatres. Bishop’s first productions at once 
established his reputation. During a period of 
above twenty years he produced, in rapid succes- 
sion, a multitude of operas and other musical 
pieces, almost all of which were more or less suc- 
cessful and many of them eminently so. By 
adapting to the English stage Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni and Figaro, and Rossini’s Barbiere di Si- 
vigilia, he strengthened the growing taste for 
foreign dramatic music, and created a demand for 
Italian and German productions which ultimately 
injured his own popularity. His opera of A/ad- 
din, which appeared at Drury Lane in 1826, at 
the same time that Weber’s Oberon was brought 
out at Covent Garden, proved unsuccessful. Since 
that time he has not produced any work of con- 
sequence; and a supply of musical pieces has 
been obtained chiefly by means of adaptations 
from the German and Italian stage. 

The name of Bishop will always hold a high 
place in the history of English music ; but his per- 
manent fame will rest on his earlier works,—on 
The Maniac ; The Knight of Snowdon; The Vir- 
gin of the Sun; The Miller and his Men; and 
The Slave. In these admirable operas we find 
pure, expressive, and forcible English melody, 
combined with the depth and solidity of the Ger- 
man school. They contain many scenes and con- 
certed movements worthy of Mozart; and their 
rich and varied, yet chaste and unobtrusive, or- 
chestral accompaniments, are in the style of that 
master. All Bishop’s pieces, indeed, contain 
traits of genius, and passages worthy of a great 
artist; but, in many of them, these are very thinly 
scattered. In truth, he did injustice to his own 
fame by the excessive haste and rapidity with 
he wrote. Holding the situation of composer and 
director of the music in Covent Garden theatre, 
he seems to have considered it his first duty to 
supply, as far as he could, the insatiable demand 
for novelty ; and, for a succession of years, he pro- 
duced five, six, seven, and eight musical pieces 
annually. Having thus tasked himself to write 
unceasingly, regardless of the will of Minerva, 
and without considering whether or not he was in 
the vein, it is not surprising that he should have 
filled his scores with crudities and common-places, 
alike unsatisfactory to the learned and unlearned. 
He thus lowered the character of English music, 
more especially when contrasted with the works of 
Mozart, Rossini, Weber, Winter, Paér, and other 
foreign masters, with which the public was daily 
becoming better and better acquainted. Still, 
however, his early and classical works are a suffi- 
cient basis fora high and lasting reputation ; and if 
the rich stores of the older English music are ever 
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again resorted to, these works will not be over- 
looked. 

Bishop is peouley’ successful in his concerted 
pieces. The beautiful and original quintet, “ Blow, 
gentle gales,” in The Slave, is still a favorite piece 
at our concerts; and the gipsy chorus, “ The 
Chough and Crow,” in Guy Mannering, continues 
to enjoy undiminished popularity. We may also 
mention the rounds, “ When the wind blows,” and 
“ Hark ! ’tis the Indian drum,” as combining mas- 
terly contrivance with striking dramatic effect. 
The opening chorus in The Maniac; the chorus, 
“ Now to the forest we repair,” in The Miller and 
his Men; and the storm chorus in The Virgin of 
the Sun; ave magnificent specimens of Bishop’s 
powers in this style of composition. Many of the 
songs and duets in his various operas are elegant 
and melodious; but they are composed of less 
durable materials than his choral and concerted 
music.—Jlogarth. 
ee eee 

Sims Reeves.—A curious story of this great 
English tenor, is told by a correspondent of the 
New York Musical Gazette: “ At Dublin one 
evening, Reeves went to the Theatre Royal to 
witness the debut of an Italian singer in the opera 
of Lucia di Lammermoor. The failure of the de- 
butant was signal; after the first scene he was 
obliged to quit the stage; and some gentlemen in 
the pit having recognized Sims Reeves, with 
true Hibernian coolness called upon him to come 
forward and finish the opera. Unprecedented as 
was this request, it was nevertheless instantly 
taken up by the audience, who unanimously ap- 
pealed to Sims Reeves for compliance. Who 
could resist a solicitation at once so genuine and 
complimentary ? Sims Reeves, after some natural 
hesitation, bowed to the audience to signify his 
assent, and in less than twenty minutes made his 
appearance on the stage in the dress of Edgardo, 
and concluded the performances. The excite- 
ment that night will not be forgotten by those who 
were present.” 

$$ $$$ 9 —____-___—_ 


The Symphony at Rome. 
Hecror Berwroz, in his “ Voyage Musicale 
says of “this eternal city of Rome,” 

















en Italie,” 
that of all existences for an artist none is more 
forlorn than that of a foreign artist condemned to 
dwell there, if the love of Art is in his soul. He 
experiences a torture at every moment, when he 
first comes there, seeing his poetical illusions fall, 
one by one, and the fair musical edifice builded 
in his imagination crumbling before the most des- 
perate of realities: every day new experiences 
bring new deceptions. In the midst of all the 
other arts, full of life, grandeur and majesty, daz- 
zling in the splendor of genius, displaying their 
various marvels, he sees Music reduced to the 
place of a degraded slave. Squalid in misery, 
and singing with a worn-out voice stupid poems 
for which the people hardly throw in return a 
morsel of bread. Speaking of instrumental music, 
he says :— 

At Rome, the word symphony, as well as over- 
ture, is used simply to designate a certain noise 
made by the orchestras in theatres previous to the 
rising of the curtain, and to which nobody pays 
any attention. Weber and Beethoven are names 
almost entirely unknown. <A learned Abbé, of 
the Sixtine Chapel, said one day to Mendelssohn 
that he had been told of a young man of great 
promise, named Mozart! It is true that this wor- 
thy ecclesiastic communicates very rarely with 
men of the world, and has been familiar through 
his life only with the works of Palestrina. He is 
therefore a being whose private life and opinions 
quite separate him from others. Although the 
music of Mozart is never executed here, it is 
nevertheless but just to state there is in Rome a 











goodly number of people who have heard him 
spoken of quite otherwise than as a young man 
of great promise. Learned dilettanti know even 
that he is dead, and that, (without however ap- 
proaching to Donizetti) he has written some quite 
remarkable scores. I knew myself one who had 
procured for himself the “Don Juan.” After 
having studied it long with the piano, he was 
frank enough to confess to me, in confidence, that 
this old music appeared to him much superior to 
the Zadig and Astarte of M. Vaccai, then recent- 
ly brought out at the Apollo Theatre. Instru- 
mental art is a sealed book to the Romans. They 
have not even the idea of what we call a sym- 
phony. 








Musical Chit-Chat. 

From advices recently received from Naples by 
our townsman, Mr. Harison Millard, we learn that 
Mr. Squires still continues his studies in that “cra- 
dle of music,” as the city has been sometimes term- 
ed; and intends shortly to visit Florence, to com- 
mence, in real earnest, his artistic career. Also, that 
Mrs. Eastrcort, who was the “ Prima Donna asso- 
luta” of the Teatro-Nuovo for more than a year, is 
now in Plymouth, Eng.; and that it is her intention 
to accept shortly some of the many offers made her 
by the London managers. Also, that Mrs. Vartan 
(well known in the musical circles of Boston,) sang 
several pieces at a grand concert given in Naples, 
with great success ; and with great pieasure we trans- 
late the following notice of her performance from the 
leading musical journal of that place: “‘ihe cavatina 
from La Violetta, (Verdi,) was executed with such 
perfection that the fair esecutrice, La Signora Car- 
lotta Varian-James was interrupted often by cries of 
bene! brava! bravissima! It was the first time that 
this egregia (superlatively good) singer presented her- 
self to the Neapolitan public, and the great applause 
which she received ought to make her hope for other 
triumphs, of whieh she is really worthy. La Signora 
Varian-James has a voice of good extention, true 
and flexible, which, at the right opportunities, she 
knows how to animate with true sentiments ; and al- 
though she is an Americana, yet in her singing she 
does not leave to be desired the native grace and pure 
accent of an Italian.” 

M. Fétis, (the biographer of musicians,) gave a 
“historical concert” on the 14th April at the Salle 
Herz, in Paris. The programme was composed of 
music of the sixteenth century. It comprised, 
among other pieces, the Ave Maria of Gombert 
(1634,) a Salve Mater of Palestrina (1577,) a Span- 
ish war song for six female voices, with guitar ac- 
companiments, by De Puebla, Composer Royal to 
Philip IL, and some Masquerade dances played in 
Paris streets on St. Julien’s night, 1587. 

On the evening before the opening of the Great 
Exhibition at Paris, (April 30,) a Te Deum, composed 
by Hector Berlioz, was to be executed by three choirs, 
with orchestral and organ accompaniments, in the 
church of St. Eustache, under the direction of the 
author. 

Weber's opera, Robin des Bois, is performing with 
great success at the Theatre Lyrique. 

At Marseilles, M. Darius, a basso one hundred and 
two years of age, sang recently at a chariteble con- 
cert. This Nestor of the voice sang, we are told, with 
“vigor and a clear sonorous tone” the song so fa- 
mous in the annals of the French Revolution, “O 
Richard! O mon roi.” The patriarch sang gaily, 
with spirit, and evidently to the pleasure of his 
hearers. 


Evectric Merronome.—We have stated with 
what success Berlioz produced at Brussels his sacred 





Trilogy, L’ Enfance du Christ. All who heard it 
were struck with the precision with which the chorus 
behind the scene, in the second part, was given. We 
were ourselves among the audience, and we have 
wished to be able to account for this effect, so new 
to us. We discovered that it was due to an electric 
mechanism, a discovery still more precious to thea- 
tres than to concerts. Seldom could precision be 
attained. Every one sought the means of surmount- 
ing this difficulty, and a Belgian mechanician, M. 
VERBRUGEL invented the electric metronome of 
which M. Berlioz has availed himself to his entire 
satisfaction to conduct the choruses of his sacred 
trilogy behind the scene. By means of this mechan- 
ism, aS many wires as are desired are carried from 
the conductor’s desk, and by the simple pressure of 
an index by the left hand the director of the orches- 
tra communicates the movement, in all the metro- 
mic graduations and disseminates them all over the 
theatre, right and left, above and below, beneath the 
stage every where and to any distance, without the 
possibility of there being the slightest variation 
among these divers movements so isolated from each 
other. And thus it is possible for three or four 
separate choruses and orchestras, who can neither see 
the beat of the conductor nor hear the other musical 
groups with which they are associated, to move to- 
gether with perfect mathematical precision. This 
discovery of which Berlioz had given an intimation 
in his Soireés de l’ Orchestre is of an importance that 
composers will fully appreciate. —La France Musicale, 
April 8. 

The Gazette Musicale is very serious on what it 
calls the melomania of Parig, during this winter. 
We, in Boston, who have been suffering through the 
season from the relapse consequent upon the severe 
attack of the disease which we experienced last win- 
ter, may take heart, and console ourselves that we 
are on the road to convalescence. The Gazette Musi- 
eale, (April 8) says : — 

The musical season approaches its end, but the 
ardent desire of being heard or of hearing music, 
like the winter itself, holds out far into the spring, 
whicn seems hardly to dare to come for fear of see- 
ing its roses and lilies withered. This melomania of 
the public, this desire of being brought out, which 
occupies so many musicians, this virtuoserie in fact,— 
pardon us this neologism which expresses so well the 
profession of the giver of concerts—this virtuoserie 
is a musical development which, it seems to us, by 
no means proves the progress of the art, and it is the 
duty of the Gazette Musicale to make known its 
abuses. 

The Telegraph (of Brussels,) of Monday, Mareh 


19, says, that the first hearing of Berlioz’ sacred 


trilogy, L’ Enfance du Christ, excited “a kind of sweet 
and pure ravishment!” and that the public, highly 
excited as its expectations had been by the numer- 
ous ovations paid to Berlioz in France and Ger- 
many, found in the composition all the pleasure that 
it looked for and even more ; and was surprised and 
charmed by the use of means the most simple, most 
naive and most sweet. JL’ Enfance du Christ is class- 
ed among the chefs d’eeuvre. 

Mr. Tuomas Batit.— A letter from Florence to 
the N. Y. Times gives the following account of a new 
work of Mr. Ball, long well known here to Oratorio 
audiences as an excellent amateur singer, and more 
recently as a sculptor of no ordinary talent : 

“Mr. Bat, anew comer from Boston, and a young 
man, has hardly got into his studio. A beautiful 
model of a lady’s bust is his first Italian work. He 
is designing a group, to be of full size, representing 
Falsehood stealing the robe of Truth. Iam confi- 
dent that ere long we shall get up an applauding 
echo as to the result. The artist’s hand and chisel 
must play him false if he does not endow the chill 
stone with some of the life belonging to his own 
warm imagination.” 
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[From Putnam's Magazine for May.] 
OLIVER BASSELIN, 


In the Valley of the Vire 
Still is seen an ancient mill, 
With its gables quaint and queer, 
And beneath the window-sill, 
On the stone 
These words alone, 
* Oliver Basselin lived here.” 


Far above it on the steep, 
Ruined stands the old Chateau, 
Nothing but the donjon-keep 
Left for shelter or for show. 
Its vacant eyes 
Stare at the skies, 
Stare at the valley green and deep. 


Once a convent, old and brown, 
Looked, but ah! it looks no more, 
From the neighboring hill-side down 
On the rushing and the roar 
Of the stream 
Whose sunny gleam 
Cheers the little Norman town. 


In that darksome mill of stone, 
To the water’s dash and din, 
Careless, humble and unknown, 
Sang the poet Basselin 
Songs that fill 
That ancient mill 
With a splendor of its own. 


Never feeling of unrest 
Broke the pleasant dream he dreamed ; 
Only made to be his nest, 
All the lovely valley seemed ; 
No desire 
Of soaring higher 
Stirred or fluttered in his breast. 


True, his songs were not divine, 
Were not songs of that high art, 
Which, as winds do in the pine, 
Find an answer in each heart; 
But the mirth 
Of this green earth 
Laughed and revelled in his line. 


From the ale-house and the inn, 
Opening on the narrow street, 
Came the loud convivial din, 
Singing and applause of feet, 
The laughing lays 
That in those days 
Sang the poet Basselin. 


In the castle, cased in steel, 
Knights, who fought at Agincourt, 
Watched and waited, spur on heel; 
But the poet sang for sport 
Songs that rang 
Another clang, 
Songs that lowlier hearts could feel: 


In the convent, clad in gray, 
Sat the monks in lonely cells, 
Paced the cloisters, knelt to pray, 
And the poet heard their bells, 
But his rhymes 
Found other chimes, 
Nearer to the earth than they. 


Gone are all the barons bold, 
Gone are all the knights and squires, 
Gone the abbot, stern and cold, 
And the brotherhood of friars ; 
Not a name 
Remains to fame, 
From those mouldering days of old. 


But the poet’s memory here 
Of the landscape makes a part ; 
Like the river, swift and clear, 
Flows his song through many a heart; 
Haunting still 
That ancient mill 
In the Valley of the Vire. 
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Gditorinl Correspondence. 


German Opera—Miss Lehmann, 

New York, May 2.—Musical events, large 
enough to claim attention in this great city, have 
not been numerous since our last. Several 
small miscellaneous concerts we have seen an- 
nounced; there is one to-night at Dodworth’s, 
given by the popular New York singer, Mrs. 
GeorGIANA B. Srvuarr; another to-morrow 
night in the Tabernacle, by the German Lieder- 
kranz in aid of the German Benevolent Society. 
A very successful charity concert was given 
during the past week by amateurs in the Church 
of the Puritans, which was thronged to over- 
flowing to hear music of Rossini, Pergolese, &c., 
sung by the most cultivated voices in the fashion- 
able circles. About $2,000 were thus added to 
the charity, a nursery for the children of the 
poor. At the Academy of Music, “ William 
Tell” drew large audiences for the eighth or ninth 
times, and VerRp1’s J/ Trovatore, one of his latest 
works which for the last two years has been more 
popular in Italy than any other opera, and has 
found favor recently in Paris, was announced for 
Monday night, but suddenly postponed until to- 
night on account of the indisposition of Sterra- 
NONE. 

Last evening, as if by our good luck, the re- 
cently closed German Opera was re-opened just 
for once, by way of benefit for the accomplished 
conductor, Herr UNGER, who is said to have lost 
pecuniarily by the enterprise. So we wended 
our way, in good season, to Niblo’s pleasant thea- 
tre, which we found hardly more than half filled 
with a very respectable audience, about equally 
American and German. The programme was a 
mixed one: first, one act of “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
then a concert, and then the first two acts of 
Der Freyschiitz,—giving us a chance to see and 
hear Miss CAROLINE LEHMANN in the two 
roles, in which she has chiefly distinguished her- 
self in New York. The well-known overture to 
Die Felsenmiihle (RE1sstGER’s) was played by 
way of introduction to the whole, and showed the 
quality of an orchestra of forty or more, as well 
asof Herr Unger’s able conductorship to very 
good advantage. The curtain rose upon a group 
of German Capulets, a male chorus, tolerably 
well sung; although it was strange enough 
throughout to hear the sweet Bellini melody 
forced into unnatural union with the Teutonic 
language. The tenor, Tybalt, was the same small 
gentleman who, if we remember rightly, figured 
as Masetto with the Grisi troupe in Boston, and 
who, in the two lists of characters last night, was 
set down both as Mr. ScuraAuBSTADTER and 
Mr. Una. If we might have our choice, we 
should prefer the latter, as being the most pro- 
nounceable, if not the most unique. Mr. Vixckr, 
the old Capulet, hasa rough and heavy bass, with 
rather a swaggering habit, which was better suited 
to his second character of Caspar. The Lorenzo 


(father Lawrence) was a perfect burlesque. But 
the Romeo of Mile. LenMANN and the Juliet of 
Mme. SiepENBURG, really redeemed the piece. 
Out of place as German singers were in such a 
composition, they sang their parts quite charm- 





ingly. Miss Lehmann’s voice appears to have 
gained in power since she left Boston, and is re- 
markably sweet and fresh and telling in the upper 
notes. The contrast in her contralto register is 
so great as almost to disintegrate her scale of tones, 
and make two separate voices of it ;—a contrast 
continually forced into notice in the part of Ro- 
meo, and which detracted somewhat from the 
otherwise rare charm of the impersonation. She 
dressed and looked the character, with her fine 
and noble figure, admirably, and her acting an- 
swered the requirements of this portion of the 
play, which, to be sure, are not great. She made 
some brilliant points in the execution of her 
music. With the rare sweetness, purity and flex- 
ibility of Mme. Siedenburg’s soprano, and with 
the grace and finish and expréssion of her sing- 
ing we were agreeably surprised. It is certainly 
a great gain since she sang in the Germania con- 
certs in Boston. 

An act of this was pleasant enough. Romeo 
was called out with great enthusiasm. When the 
curtain again rose, the stage was covered with 
some fifty gentlemen in black, who grouped them- 
selves in half circle round their conductor, and 
with the peculiar average quality of German 
male voices, sang the four-part song: Der Wald, 
by Hiiser. They style themselves the “ Siinger- 
runde,” and this singing was marked by very 
close and practised observation of all the lights 
and shades, diminuendos and crescendos, so essen- 
tial to a full expression of a German Glee. They 
also sang the Ade (farewell) chorus of Abt. It 
showed what careful training and a real love of 
musi¢ can accomplish even with ordinary voices. 
Our average American voices certainly might do 
more, if they would only catch the German spirit 
of combining in this very simple way. Between 
the choruses the orchestra performed, quite nicely 
too, the Allegretto from Beethoven’s eighth Sym- 
phony,—a very sensible substitute for the Quartet 
of string instruments set down in the pro- 


gramme. , 
The two acts of the Freyschiitz were in strong 


contrast, musically, with the Bellini sweetness. 
The wild, romantic, spiritual tone-creations of Von 
Weber are always interesting, in spite of the 
singers, if the orchestra be decent, as it was in this 
case. In sooth the execution generally was in- 
different. The overture went fairly; of the 
opening huntsmen’s and laughing choruses we 
cannot say so much. The tenor gentleman was 
utterly too feeble for the trying part of Max, 
and the beautiful song : Durch die Walder, durch 
die Auen was as good as murdered. Herr 
VINCKE made Caspar’s demoniacal drinking song 
pretty effective, and his strong bass told well in 
the dark and shuddering harmonies of those first 
concerted pieces. In act 2nd we had Agatha and 
Annchen, the serious and the merry maiden, the 
Minna and Brenda of the piece. The charming 
duet, in which their characters are so contrasted, 
was effectively sung, only that Mme. Siedenburg 
seemed too fond of coming to the foot-lights, and 
addressing her part to the audience, while 
her companioh’s anxious thoughts drew her to 
the woods and to her expected lover in the back- 
ground. Miss Lehmann sang the scena and 
prayer: Wie nahte mir der Schlummer with char- 
ming purity and pathos, and threw herself with 
quite an electrifying fervor into the joyous finale : 
Er ist’s ! The trio, but for the weakness of the 
tenor, would have sounded very well. The per- 
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formance stopped short of the famous Wolf's 
Glen scene, and from the poverty of machinery, 
&c., of this almost extempore company we could 
console ourselves that it was perhaps not so great 
a loss. The whole programme had at least the 
merit of being a hearty one, and each one helped 
to give the music to the best of his or her ability, 
as if they loved it. The warm interest with 
which it was received convinced us that the time 
cannot be very far distant, when bond fide Ger- 
man Opera, of the highest order, shall become 
even more nearly a permanent institution than 
Italian opera now is in New York; and if in New 
York, then for a season longer or shorter every 
year in Boston and the other cities. It is by no 
means so costly as the Italian ; there are here full 
150,000 Germans; the tastes and ideas of our 
own countrymen are on the whole more in affini- 
ty with what is expressed in German, than with 
what is expressed in Italian music; we are a 
thinking people, and we love or shall love music 
that has thought as well as passion in it. We feel 
assured that many seasons cannot pass before we 
shall be listening to the “ Orpheus,” the “ Tphige- 
nia,” the “ Fidelio,” the “ Freyschiitz,” interpre- 
ted in the right spirit and on the fullest scale of 
German Art. 

Meanwhile, to-night we are to go back to Verdi, 
and may be able to report of the first go-off of 
Jl Trovaiore in season for this week’s paper. 

J. 8. D. 





In the absence of an editorial communication 
this morning from New York we copy the following 
account of the first performance of Zl Trovatore from 
the N. Y. Evening Post : 


A crowded house assembled last evening to wit- 
ness the first performance in this country of Verdi’s 
last, and by no means least brilliant opera, JJ Trova- 
tore, and we are happy to pronounce it a most unqual- 
ified success. The story, to be sure, is after the trye 
Italian model, brimful of passion, crime, intrigue and 
murder, and the denouement equal in horror to any- 
thing we could reasonably hope for in modern Ital- 
ian opera, which seems to have become the exponent 
of all that is atrocious and evtravagant upon the 
lyric stage ; but these defects were quite eclipsed by 
the real beauty of the music, and the excellent ren- 
dering it received from all the members of the com- 
pany. 

We have never seen an opera more admirably per- 
formed on its first representation. The principal 
singers all well cast and perfect in their parts; the 
choruses well drilled, the orchestra good, and the 
scenery splendid. Signor Allegri seemed to have ex- 
hausted all the resources of the decorative art in his 
illustrations of the scenery of this opera, and his 
efforts were evidently highly appreciated by the au- 
dience. It is no wonder that such artistic displays 
create something of a sensation ; for after the clumsy 
daubs we have been accustomed to witness under 
the name of scenery, anything so graphic and so 
true to nature conld not fail to attract the eye, and by 
comparison alone to compel admiration. It is but 
justice to this “ge ee to say, that the scenery 
painted by him for the various operas recently pro- 
duced at the Academy, has contributed not a little to 
render the performances attractive. The opening 
scene in this opera, representing a wooded park with 
heavy masses of foliage and an illuminated chateau 
on an eminence in the back-ground, over which the 
moon sheds a hazy, sickly light, is a fine piece of 
painting ; so, too, are the gipsey cavern among the 
mountains, and the camp, in the third act. 

_ The music is of the well-known Verdi type, aim- 
ing at striking effects, and secking to intensify the 
action, than to give a melodious or even natural ex- 
pression to the words. No composer who writes so 
rapidly and so ceaselessly, and generally to such sim- 
ilar themes, can well avoid displaying an occasional 
poverty of ideas, and of necessity we find Verdi in 
this opera repeating himself in several instances. A 
recent French critic, indeed, goes to the extent of say- 
ing that he hides his poverty of musical ideas in the 
crash of his orchestra, like a man who flies into a 
passion and makes a great outcry, when he has noth- 











ing further to say ; but we must confess that such crit- 
icism displays more of the wit of the feuilletoniste, 
than the judgment of the critic. Certainly there 
was no very great din in the orchestra last night, 
and we had a suspicion that the score, like that of 
Rigoletto, had been written out from some pianoforte 
arrangement, to judge from the extreme mildness of 
the brass instruments, Verdi’s most effectual orches- 
tral aids. 

Steffanone was evidently laboring under a severe 
cold, and her voice was necessarily hoarse and some- 
what out of tune, but she infused into the part of 
Leonora that fine dramatic spirit which she so emi- 
nently possesses. She took her part in the splendid 
trio with which the first act closes, the piece de re- 
sistance of the opera, with great energy ; so also in 
the duet with Brignoli in the last act. Verdi’s music 
is peculiarly adapted to her powerful voice, and 
when she recovers from the indisposition under 
which she is now laboring, she will ably maintain 
her reputation. 

Vestvali, as the gipsey mother, Azuecenda, was 
heartily welcomed back again, and showed a very 
considerable dramatic ability in her deliniation of 
the part. Azuecenda is a lady of the Meg Merrilies 
type, and was evidently intended by the librettist to 
represent a hent and wrinkled beldame, with flashing 
eyes and tawny skin; but Signorina Vestvali, though 
admirably got up for the part, unfortunately (or for- 
tunately?) could not conceal the marks of youth, 
and seemed rather the sister than the mother of 
Manrico. Her weird, declamatory song in the gipsy 
camp was’ finely given; and throughout the opera 
she sang and acted with true fire. Brignoli’s pure, 
golden tenor was in admirable pitch, and he created 
a very deserved sensation in several scenes. This 
gentleman has made a wonderful advance in public 
estimation as a singer since his first appearance 
some months since. 

Signor Amodio, baritone, made his debut as the 
Count di Luna, with very great success. He pos- 
sesses a splendid voice, fresh, massive and resonant, 
and very powerful in the lower register, and after 
the necessary trepidation of a first appearance be- 
fore a strange audience, sang with confidence and 
skill. He will doubtless improve on acquaintance, 
and become an established favorite. The choruses 
were very well sung, and the anvil chorus in the 
gipsy camp was deservedly encored. It is one of the 
most naive and freshest bits of melody we have 
yet heard from Verdi. 





New Organ—Cathedral Music—Psalm Tunes. 

Messrs. Simmons & Co. have recently completed 
an organ for St. John’s Church, Troy, N. Y. 
This organ is the gift of Mrs. Tibbetts of Troy ; 
it is a first class instrument, having 39 registers ar- 
ranged as follows : 14 in the great organ, 8 in the 
choir, 12 in the swell, and 5 couplers. The case 
is of remarkable beauty; the design very chaste 
and appropriate and the material exceedingly 
beautiful, being entirely of butternut wood, 
which is of a dark warm color, the texture of 
which somewhat resembles oak. The effect is 
very fine, the more so from the knowledge that 
there is no sham about it, no paint, no plaster, 
but all solid wood and beautifully carved. We 
understand that the interior of the church in 
which it is to be placed is finished with the same 
material. This instrument has been standing in 
the factory for some time and has given great sat- 
isfaction to all who have heard or tried it. On 
Saturday evening lastfa trial was made of it be« 
fore a large audience, the object being not so 
much to display the organ, as to give a specimen 
of Cathedral music as expressed in the invita- 
tions given out : 

“Many persons having at heart the interests of 
the choral science as applicable to the service of 
the Church, have expressed a wish to hear speci- 
mens of genuine old English Church composition, 
from a properly arranged ANTIPHONAL choir. 
The selections of vocaL music in the Pro- 
gramme are, (with one exception,) of English au- 
thorship, and will be sung by MALE voices in ac- 
cordance with the design of the authors. In this 


rticular, the undersigned are guided by Cathe- 
dral usage—the only authority they acknowledge 





in matters pertaining to the Choral Service of the 
Church.” 

The Treble part was sung by choristers from 
the parishes of St. Paul and the Advent, who are 
experienced in music of the English school, and 
proficient as readers. 

The following was the programme : 

Te Deum, from Roger’s Service in D. 

Cantata (chant). 

Organ Piece, for two performers, Mendelssohn. 

Windsor Tune, Kirby. 

Fugue—C sharp minor—Bach. Played by Mr. Babcock. 
Te Deum, from Bird’s Service in D minor. 

Deus Misereatur (single voices). 

. “ Redemptor Mundi Deus.” Solo Motet, Mozart. Sung by 

Mr. J. M. Mozart. 

Double Fugue, Handel. Played by Messrs. Cutler and 

Leavens. 

10. Tenor Solo. Sung by Mr. Adams, 
1l. Anthem, by 8. Webbe, Sen. 
12, Choral, by Dr Boyce. 

The performance was very good and of great 
interest to the audience from its novelty, very 
few of them having ever before heard music of 
this character and performed in this way. The 
place was of course not favorable to getting the 
best effects of the antiphonal selections, being 
altogether too small; but the peculiar character 
of the Cathedral music was well given and one 
could get an excellent idea of the overwhelming 
effect that it could produce when used as a part 
of religious worship. The boys’ voices were, 
some of them, of great sweetness, and they ap- 
peared thoroughly familiar with the music. There 
seems to be singular propriety in assigning this 
solemn part of the service to the voices of chil- 
dred—the sacredness of the duty agreeing well 
with the innocence and purity of childhood, and 
the moving effect of their voices (supported, we 
should have stated, by an equal number of our 
best male singers in the other parts, and the fine 
organ) can hardly be conceived unless heard. 
The choir were under the direction of Messrs. 
Cutler and Leavens, and did much credit to their 
instructions. We should like much to have such 
a performance given in a better place and ona 
larger scale, say in one of our large churches. 
It would be a very new experience in the matter 
of church music, and would give to many people 
some new ideas on this important subject, not at 
all we flattering imagine to the patent Yankee 
Psalm Tune School. It seems melancholy to re- 
flect that we are cut off so entirely in our Con- 
gregational service from this most sublime form of 
religious music and limited to the bald platitudes 
that we are brought up to look upon as sacred 
music; most of us almost in ignorance that any- 
thing better exists, or so perverted in taste as that 
even some of the most pious of Christians would 
prefer an arrangement from Donizetti (so it be 
called by some good Scripture name), to the best 
of the solemn old chorals. Uzzah-sherah (the 
ear of the flesh) delight us wonderfully till we 
find that it is “the devils music,” and is stolen 
from Der Freyschiitz or the Prophete and then a 
holy horror possesses us. 

We have known good christians who never 
would cross the threshold of a theatre much 
shocked to learn that a favorite tune was taken 
from a French opera, who yet will laugh to scorn 
Windsor, Kirby or Dundee. The singing school 


master has been abroad among us and taught the 
people many notes and much bad music, and does 
not know himself what a wealth of the noblest 
music there is all ready-made in the magnificent 
services of the English and Roman churches, while 
he is racking his barren brains or filching from 
the deplorable trash of modern opera to find some 
theme that he can transplant to the church and 
call an “ original tune.” 
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Boston Theatre. 

The Louisa Pyne troupe has been singing 
during this week, “Maritana,” “ Fra Diavolo,” 
“The Bohemian Girl,” “ Guy Mannering” and 
“Crown Diamonds.” This afternoon will be the 
last performance, and “ Cinderella” will be given. 
They have had good houses, but not composed of 
opera-going people, who do not seem to know 
how rare a singer they may hear in Miss Louisa 
Pyne. The choruses have been exceedingly well 
given, as a general thing, which we learn is owing 
to the careful drilling of Mr. Comer, and the good 
quality of voices selected to compose them. The 
performances of the orchestra, on the other hand, 
have been anything but creditable to the excellent 
musicians employed in it. More slovenly ac- 
companiments we have seldom heard than in some 
of these operas. With such excellert material 
as we know composes this orchestra, we cannot 
but think that the cause is to be found in a 
want of sympathy between the orchestra and 
its conductor. 





Mr. Bensetarr’s SorreE.—The skill and suc- 
cess of Mr. Bendelari as an instructor in music, were 
most agreeably exhibited before a select and appre- 
ciative audience, in a Musical Soirée at Chickering’s 
rooms, last week. We should as soon think of criti- 
cising a friend’s conservatory, as of “ doing our duty 
to the public,” in connection with such an enter- 
tainment. But as we have only pleasurable impres- 
sions to record of this occasion, we trust that Mr. 
Bendelari and his pupils will pardon this expression 
of our satisfaction. Chef d’euvres of modern Italian 
music, rarely performed at concerts, composed the 
programme, and they were executed with a taste, 
spirit and power highly creditable as well to Mr. 
Bendelari as to the fresh, sweet voices he has trained 
so well. . 

The declamatory music of Verdi received even 
more than justice. The Solo and Miserere from J/ 
Trovatore, in which an excellent chorus and the ad- 
mirable tenor of Mr. Millard very finely supported a 
most brilliant and sympathetic soprano; the Quartet 


Fai River will soon be able to boast a Music Hall, 
not, perhaps, the largest in the State, but one, which, for 
tasteful arrangement, finish, furniture and fixtures, both 
of hall and ante rooms, is not surpassed. The organ is 
being built by Wm. B. D. Simmons & Co., at a cost of 
$2,600. The Hell was projected, constructed, and is 
wholly owned by Dr. NATHAN DuRFEE, 8 well known 
and enterprising citizen of Fall River.— Mass. Mus. Jour. 


PRovipENcE.—A musical correspondent writes us 
that the dedication concert at Howard Hall, Providence, 
last evening, was a grand affair. The hall was crowded 
to overflowing with the beauty and fashion to the city. 
The various performances gave the greatest satisfaction. 
A portion of the Musical Institute, under the direction of 
F. H. Brown, performed admirably. Mrs. Wentworth, of 
Boston, wko has always been a great favorite in Provi- 
dence, met with a grand reception. She was cheered in 
the most enthusiastic manner, and encored in each of her 
first two songs, and called out three times on the last. 
The hall is a most excellent one for sound, and reflects 
great credit on the proprietors and all concerned. It will 
seat about fifteen hundred persons.— Transcript. 





New York. 

CoNSECRATION OF TRINITY CHAPEL.—The music at 
the consecration of Trinity Chapel was grand. It was 
under the direction of Dr. Hodges the talented organist, 
who has left “ Old Trinity” (to Dr. Tuckerman, ) for the 
new and beautiful chapel and its superb organ. These 
two fine organists are the only ‘‘ Doctors of Music” in 
this country.— Cor. Albany Express. 

Dr. Hones is a sturdy pillar of cathedral music. It 
is a pleasure, always, to find a man consistent to an idea, 
and to an ideal—whatever it may be. And such is Dr. 
Hodges. He is always true to himself and to the school 
in which he was educated. In these days of uncertain 
and wavering masters, or so-called masters, tossed about 
by the winds of popular taste and by considerations of 
gain, it is a relief to find any one who is steady at the 

elm of Art. 

English cathedral music is a definite style, and as such 
we always listen to it attentively and appreciatingly. It 
is not the style to which our own taste most strongly 
attaches us: it is for us too fragmentary; too lacking in 
expansion, and enlarged, symmetrical form: we find in it 
too frequent a beginning and closing—too many cadences; 
too little progression and bearing of one part upon 
another: in short, too little definite symmetrical form. 
Still, it is always noble, and dignified; and if cold and 
severe, it is never distempered and sentimental and un- 
churchlike. 

On the present occasion we had superb congregational 
singing: the chant and psalms being sung antiphonally 
by the congregation, led by a double choir on either side 
of the chancel. The practicability of this style of sing- 
ing was again successfully demonstrated. 

In this interesting service we had church musie (ac- 
cording to our idea) in its completeness: combining the 
three features of clergy; choir; people; which view has 
already been presented and enlarged upon in our columns. 
Six of the clergy in the chancel (including a son of Dr. 
Hodges) took part in a trio, two voices on a part.— Mus. 
World. 





from Rigoletto; and the Duet from I Masnadieri, 








were particularly effective. Thesparkling duet from 
Elisir d Amore was charmingly rendered, and the 
solo from Semiramide was sung with remarkable pas- 
sion and expression. Very sweet and fresh too was 
the solo from Pergolese’s Stabat. But where all was 
so pleasant, and the ensemble of our impressions so 
agreeable, we forbear to dwell on special satisfactions. 
We'have only to thank Mr. Bendelari for a delight- 
ful evening, and to wish him and his pupils continued 
success. 


Musical Intelligence. 


Local. 


O0S>The third concert of the “ German Trio,” Messrs. 
Gartner, Hause and JUNGNICKEL, takes place to-night 
at the Rooms of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. 


OG>M’lle. GABRIELLE De LAmorre’s fourth concert, 
which has been looked for with much interest, will take 
place on Thursday, May 17th, at the Messrs. Chickering’s 
Saloon. 


CLassEs in Operatic Music —We hear that classes 
are about being formed in our city for cultivation of the 
voice in song, together with practice in Operatic Music, 
under the charge of a competent instructor. We com- 
mend the plan. Boston needs the addition of such clas- 
ses, and we hope to see their influence when another win- 
ter shall bring its course of musical gatherings, The 
classes under right direction, would bring out singers in 
whom our city might well take pride. Choruses ren- 
dered by these pupils should certainly give an effect be- 
yond anything recently offered us; and there is hardly a 
doubt that individual talent would be discovered and im 
proved, to an extent which would render us less depen- 
dent upon artists from abroad.— Transcript. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
OLIVER DITSON 


Has Recently Published: 
THE OPERA CHORUS-BOOK, pe E. L. Ware } ... $2 00 


THE SACRED CHORUS-BOOK, | andJ. E. Goutp,j ..... 2 00 

ZUNDEL’S MELODEON BOOK, Sere 2 00 

THE AMATEUR ORGANIST, By Joun Zunpet,........1 50 

THE MODERN HARP, By Warre and Govtp,...,........75 
—ALso— 


THE AMERICAN HARP, By Cartes ZeuNeR, a work 
that has long been out of print, though in great de- 
mand. Lovers of choice Church Music will welcome 
this new edition of the best collection extant. Ready 
Bie TOURigs oc 00s cect evebivets chevcsccteces cee cuas cecndcete 





MEYER & TRETBAR, 
Smporters ant Publishers of ALusir, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(IG>AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 





ofTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Revere House. Terms :— $50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 
THOMAS RYAN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, No. 15 DIX PLACE. 








RGANIST.—A situation wanted as Organist in some 
church in Boston, by a gentleman who has had a number 
of years’ experience. The best of references as to qualifica- 
tions can be given. 
Address “ Organist,” Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 





NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Loree a collected Writings on THOROUGH 
BASS, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for Self-Instruc- 
tion. Translated by Sapitta Novetto, from the original Ger- 
man. The musical examples revised by Vincent Novetto. 
[Former price, 42s] Vol 1., Harmony and Thorough-Bass, 
88 cts by mail 94. Vols. II. and III., Guide to Composition, 
each 88 ets. by mail 94. 
Vv. 
ATEL’S TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated by 
Mary Cowpen Ciarke, from the original French. [For- 
mer price, $3 75.] In paper wrapper 68 cts. by mail 67. 
IV. 
OZART’S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL. 
Translated from the German, by Saprtta Novetto. The 
musical examples revised by Jostan Prrrman. [Former price 
$175.] In paper wrapper 21 cts. by mail 28. 
Til. 
ETIS’ TREATISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from the French, by the Rev. Taomas HELMORE, 
M.A. [Former price, 15 francs.] In paper wrapper 88 cts. 
by mail 41. 
Il. 


M ARX’S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— 
An aid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of Mu- 
sical knowledge. Translated by Groree Macrrone, from the 
original German, expressly for Novello’s Librarv for the Diffu- 
sion of Musical Knowledge. [Former price, $3 75.] Bound in 
cloth, price $1 63, by mail #1 75. 

*,* Of this work five large editions have been printed in 
German, besides being reprintedin England. It comprehends 
minute explanations ef every ple nen matter, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones, instruments, elementary and artistic forms 
of composition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
general. 

I 


HERUBINI’S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cowpen CLARKE, from the 
original French. The musical portion has also been super- 
vised by Mr. Jostaa Prrrman, Organist of Lincoln’s Inn.— 
gal price, $7 88.] Bound in cloth, price gl 63, by mail 


NOVELLO’S SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
389 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


Nelly Clyde, 


NEW ETHIOPIAN MELODY, Solo and Chorus, for the 
Piano-Forte. By Ep. F. Hurcatnson. 25 cts. net. 


Published by MEYER & TRETBAR, Borrato, N. Y. 


L. 0. EMERSON, 
Geacher of the Plano-Forte, Organ, & Singing, 


ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 


Music Room under the Church...... Residence, 12 Indiana Pl, 
BOSTON. 


Applications may also be made at Oliver Ditson’s, 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 











YOUNG American Gentleman, of unexceptionable char- 

acter, with good business attainments, wishes to obtain a 
situation in a Music Store; has had an extensive experience in 
the Piano and Melodeon trade, is an excellent tuner and re- 
pairer, and can influence some trade. Wages not so much an 
object, as an opportunity to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
the business. Address “* Musician,” at this Office. 


F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 








NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 


The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a PracticaL work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advan , to both scholar and teacher, over any similar 
work yet published. Price $1.50. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., 13 Tremont St. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
LLY CLYDE, Ethiopian Melody, by Eb. F. 





HUTCHINGON,......:secessceessvcsccsevceece+o0 Cts. net, 
JACK AND PEGGY POLKA, by Henzoa,.. . 26 cts. net. 
BERTHA-REDOWA, by Herzoa,............-+++-25 cts. net. 


MEYER & TRETBAR, Burrato, N.Y. 


CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. | be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
Rererences:—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. 





Feb, 18. 
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DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 





NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 
THE CRAYON, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining infiu- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are BRYANT, LoweLL, Street, REMBRANDT PEALE, A. B. 
DuranD, President of the N-tional Academy of Design, Danie. 
Hontineron, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those engaged 
are LoNGFELLOW, BAYARD TayLor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H. 
W. Beecuer, Rev. Samug. Osooon, Rev. H. W. Bettows, Hon. 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Ruskin. and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio GreenouGn, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 
From the Christian Inquirer. 

The first five numbers of this promising (and thus far per- 
forming) paper are now out. We look for its weekly issue 
with high and never disappointed exp Its leaders are 
leaded in & double sense—weighty with thought as well as 
with typographical distinctness. They carry metal. We are 
much impressed with the seriousness and instructive aim of 
the editorial columns, Manifestly it is not to tickle the ear 
or please the fancy, but to enlighten the mind and improve 
the taste, that the leading article always aims. The writer has 
a real, well-considered, distinct, and decisive thought to con- 
vey to his readers’ minds, and he goes about it patiently, un- 
ambitiously, and earnestly, and succeeds not in winning our 
admiration—a poor victory—but in leaving us wiser than he 
found us. 

The Crayon has, we hope, a special mission—to purge and 
soberize the style of our journalizing, as well as the taste of 
our people in general. The heated, gaseous, and scintillating 
style of our public press is becoming intolerable. The Crayon 
uses a cool, quiet and unobtrusive style, which is truly re- 
freshing. 





From the Cincinnati Gazette. 


We have already strongly recommended Tar Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country; and if it 
meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt 
that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 


Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 Broadway, 
New York. Terms, $8 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 





Cc. =X. CLARKE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ,..18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


ww. J. ©. SON, 
NO. 8 LA GRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Having resided thirteen years in Europe with a view of adap- 
ting the Italian style of Singing to the English voice, and of 
remedying ss Of the voice, and thoroughly correcting 
harsh, guttural, nasal, or other unpleasant peculiarities, pro- 
— to give lessons on the Voice, and in Singing, in the Italian 

‘rench, and English Languages. 

Many who have spent years of severe study to attain musical 
excellence, after struggling to conquer some guttural, nasal, or 
other unpleasant mannerism, abandon the pursuit from the be- 
lief that they are afflicted with a natwral defectiveness : when, 
with a fractional part of the application which they bestow on 
the other branches of their musical education, and with much 
less physical effort (if properly directed) than they have been 
accustomed to use, their voices might be rendered comparative- 
ly beautiful. 

To singers of eminence he would say, with a just appreciation 
of their high attainments, that a brief practical eramination of 
his system will convince the most sceptical, that he can afford 
them such assistance in beautifying the voice, as might delight 
the most fastidious. 

“ Being acquainted with the course of vocal discipline pursued 
by Mr. W. J. Parkerson in forming and developing the voice, 
I take pleasure in bearing my testimony to its excellence ; be- 
lieving it to be far preferable to any other — known to me. 


EO. J. WEBB. 
Boston, Oor. 7, 1854.” 
05> Terms, $50 per quarter. 
B.D. ALLEN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Letters directed care ef Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 


Se. 
LEPERENCES.—Otto Dresel, E. Hamilton, I. I. Harwood, Esqs. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 

















CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. tf 


Wwe 


Apr 29 
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an EDWARD L. BALCH, _ 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY'S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England states, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis.—Superior MELODEONS 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 





MR. HARRISON MILLARD, 
(TENORE,) 
ITALIAN VOCALIZATION, 


Terms $50 per quarter. 





TEACHER OF 


No. 6 Tyler St. 


EE WwW s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 


PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &e. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


Bw to announce that he is prepared to commence instruc- 

tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 

Counterpoint, and will be happy to receive applications at No. 

8 Hayward Place, on and after Oct. Ist. 

Rererences—RK, E. Apthorp, C. C. Perkins, J. 8. Dwight, Esqs 
Sept 23 tf. 














G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 


19 S$. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side, ) PHILADELPHIA. 
(OA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 





IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 


RICHARDSON'S 
MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.——Price Three Dollars. 

(Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 


Mr. J.Q. WETHERBEE, 


WOCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 








CARL GARTNER, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No, 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 








MODEL MELODEONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 
Sia attention of the musical public is invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 
prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from Lowi. 
Mason, Wm. B. Brapgury, Georeez F. Root, L. H. SourHaRD, 
Epwin Bruce, Sitas A. Bancrort, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 
(>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a deeided 
preference to all other Melodeons. 
HENRY MASON. } MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. J Cambridge St. (cor.of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 
Oct 28 6m (Directly in front of the Jail.) 





SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth 8t. 
NEW YORK. 





WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
= constantly on hand a Large and Select Stock of |} 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New |) 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal |) 
discount granted to Teachers. All orders promptly attended | 
to. Music arranged to order. 

[G> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 
CARD.——Messrs. GARTNER and JUNGNICKEL are 
ready to receive applications to furnish music (duos, trios, 

&c. for violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 








A GOOD TIME TO SUBSORIBE! 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it entered 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday,. 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, im- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Sexoon Sr. Boston. 


From the New York Daily Tribune. 

There is no better musical critic in the country than John 
8. Dwight, of Boston, and few men are able to express what 
they have to say about music in a manner at once so poetic 
and precise. His articles are sure to please the learned in 
music, and to delight its lovers. We eommend his jou 
unreservedly to our musical friends as a work which will be 
an able running commentary upon musical events, extracting 
from each its significance; varying its critical notices of musi¢ 
and musicians, both new and old, with biographical and enter- 
taining details ; and always true to what is most in 
and commanding in this noblest of the Arts. 


From the Boston Evening Transcript, 
Wherever there is a piano-forte, this Journal ought to be 


lying on it. 


We need just such a paper. 
particular clique of book-makers, or society agents, or mans- 
gerial interests. One which tells truly what is good and 
is bad, in the honest convictions of the writer Mr. 
unites more qualifications to hold the judge’s chair than any 
other writer with whose powers we are acquainted. His genial 
warmth of feeling is united to an acute perception of the 
beauties of executional Art; while a long and earnest study 
of the great composers of the world has rendered him familiar 
with, and an appreciator of, their noble works. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, per lime. ...........cecerseee00d0 Ch 
Each subsequent insertion, per line............5 ets. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .....$12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ... $6 00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 

Payments required in advance : for yearly ad 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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